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An Ear to the Ground 

The Latest News, Events, and Speculation 
in the Macintosh Community 


RAISINRIVER INTRO 
RaisinRiver Software has announced 
MONETA, a business productivity pro¬ 
gram with simplified, easy-to-use ac¬ 
counting functions designed for non-ac¬ 
countants. It is a stand-alone application 
programmed using Silicon Beach Soft¬ 
ware’s SuperCard Version 1.5 software 
toolkit. George Davey, president of Rais¬ 
inRiver, says he designed MONETA so 
that anyone can master the program. “It is 
menu driven with simple commands such 
as ‘I sold something’ or ‘I paid for some¬ 
thing.’ You don’t have to be a computer 
or accounting whiz to immediately use it. 
I wanted a program for micro-managing 
small business from moment to moment.” 

MONETA requires a Macintosh Pius 
or better, at least 1 MB (megabyte) of 
RAM (random access memory). System 
6.04 or better, hard disk drive and a 
printer. The product, in the cash as op¬ 
posed to accrual version, lists for 
$119.50. 

Contact: George Davey, RaisinRiver, 
818-368-2961) 

ISDN Card 

Services et Conseils en Informatique 
(SCII) of Paris has unveiled the Mac De¬ 
vise SO card, an ISDN (integrated serv¬ 
ices digital network) Channel B board 
for the Apple Macintosh. Pric- 
***"«*^ ing will be decided closer to 
ip' shipment date later this year. 

| According to SCII, the card 



can carry voice, data 
and image transmis¬ 
sions between PCs, 

Macs and a variety of other 
computers. The card connects to 
the Mac Nubus (internal bus) and, the 
company claims, meets the French V21/ 
22 Numeris network standards, as well as 
ISDN standards in Belgium, West Ger¬ 
many, the UK and the USA. 

Bundled with the card is Transfile II, 
a package for the Mac developed by SCII 
that allows data from various programs 
and operating systems to be sent and re¬ 
ceived to ISDN standards. Also available 
are a family of networking packages that 
allow the ISDN card to be driven by a 
network. 

Contact: Marie-France Cohen, SCII - 
Tel: +33-1-4500-9321) 

EDUCATIONAL MAC SOFTWARE 

Apple Computer has announced that 
it has selected Intellimation to publish 
and distribute instructional software for 
the Macintosh written for educators. Un¬ 
der the agreement, Intellimation will take 
over and expand the former Kinko’s Aca¬ 
demic Courseware Exchange. Announc¬ 
ing the arrangement, Bernard R. Gifford, 
Apple’s vice president of education, said: 
“We selected Intellimation after review¬ 
ing more than 30 companies nationwide 
because we felt they could take the bold 

Continued on page 12... 
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MUG NEWS SERVIC E 


From The MacDrawer Jm 


News from Neighbouring MUGs 

by Don Henderson 




The new season is starting and we have several items of information that must be 
shared as we grow into an informed cohesive Club. Lets start by recognizing the irony 
involved in passing on information three months out of date to a Club that exists to fa¬ 
cilitate the “right now” world. However until we have a predominance of modems in the 
group, and a BBS to serve them, this newsletter will have to carry the load. I just wish 
there was a better way to get reviews out to you the members so that you could purchase 
more programs for less. We do not realize how conditioned we are until we stop to look 
at our spending. I offered the members a cheap chance at Multi-Clip™ last spring and 
had no takers. During the summer on impulse I decided to purchase it, and, you guessed 
it, instead of using the cheap offer I ordered it at full price. Hopefully we can all avoid 
that in the future. 

Some things have happened during the summer that you all know if you get a Mac 
magazine. Ashton Tate is selling all its products in one place or another for under fifty 
dollars. They promise upgrades but the ones I requested are a little slow arriving. But if 
you do not do great quantities of high powered word processing even FullWrite 1.1 is a 
steal for thirty five dollars. 

Apple Canada has dropped the liaison person from their staff and although it 
looked bad in the beginning things have never been better. The reason? Well to make up 
the slack Apple USA has our Club on the mailing list and boy do they treat you nice. 
The difference between the American business attitude and Canadian, even in the same 
company has to be seen to be believed. It seems that we just can’t get the British Civil 
Service mentality out of our people. As a result we now have a Tech manual, all the 
specs on all the products released to date, several video taped promo and information 
displays, and education as well as vendor lists. Also in the MUG disk collection are 
HyperCard 2 tutorials, Mac user Tutorials, Three disks of Technical Information and 
some other useful stuff from Cupertino. 

We are still getting about fifteen Newsletters from across Canada and the USA. 
More Canadian Clubs are tying to communicate but it is still expensive because our 
telephone setups are still slow and much higher than most American prices. Newsletters 
are the next best thing and we try to share local information to expand the general 
knowledge base. I will try to list the highlights each month like I used to do about four 
years ago. Getting older and slower because I have nothing to do, so if I get busy I will 
be able to take on more - eh? 

In the Local boy makes good department we are going to mention Peter Clinton, 
one of the original t n (and still a dues paying member) that got this Club off of its feet 
During the last few years at U of T he has been doing research on how students best 
learn to use computer based Library Indexes. He found that people learn best by trial 
and error using an interactive rather than instructional approach. (Anyone who has put a 
swing together for the kids knows that instructions only work when they are wrong- 
right?) Using this info Peter and staff put together a HyperCard program that teaches 
students to use the mainframe terminals that run the library. It has been an international 
success and was written up in Wheels for the Mind’, an educational magazine put out 
by Apple. Congrats Peter and keep up the good work! 

Speaking of local boys and girls reminds me that it is time to thank Allied for 
helping us last year when we were close to folding due to fund shortages. We thank 
them for the printing service that was so helpful and at the same time plead that this spe¬ 
cial relationship can continue. It is also time to give a special thanks to two software de- 
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velopers: TimeWorks who gave us “Pub- 
lish-It™ ”, and Letraset who supplied our 
members with almost free “Design Stu¬ 
dio™” 

Before I get on with the details it 
would be wise to promise both that 
Newsletter reviews are forthcoming and 
at the same time request help from the 
members to write them. We have yet to 
find anyone with the time or expertise to 
do a fair job. Both received mixed re¬ 
views from other MUGS with the main 
complaint dwelling on the busyness and 
excessive bells and whistles. I must say if 
you can’t afford a good draw program 
look at Publish-It™ or Publish-It Easy™ 
and get page layout as well. The Draw 
module is superior to most 

TimeWorks was the first to respond 
to us last year when due to upgrade pay¬ 
ments we lost our copy of PageMaker to 
one of the past executive. I called all of 
the vendors and found only TimeWorks 
willing to send us a demo at no cost. (Not 
only that but with no hassle, I was disap¬ 
pointed that I could not even get my line 
out before they said yes.) The only cost to 
us was incurred while paying a tax to 
Mulrony for a free program. (They get 
you on value rather than cost. Its a good 
job they do not tax Love for they could 
take all we own to give their friends and 
Middle East enemies.) When It arrived 
and Customs had its ‘Pound of Flesh’ I 
tore open the package to discover a full 
working program and some other promo 
material. We already thanked them with 
an Advert, but we thank them once more 
for the generous donation. A review is in 
the works. We promise! 

Just before our windup meeting last 
June an article apeared in Resources from 
SanDiego about an offer by Letraset to 
User Groups that had several facets in¬ 
cluding a free copy of everything they 
published if enough members bought 
‘Design Studio™ ’ at US$150.00. (Out of 
a membership of 1200 they only got thir¬ 
teen to sign up) I immediately got on the 
phone to Burton Roxton at Letraset Can¬ 
ada and he promised the same deal to our 
members. After phoning everyone we 
only got three orders ( The only ones he 
got by the way) but called back anyway. 
When the final tab came due I was very 
pleased to see that it was even better than 


the American price promised. Because I 
quoted the promised price and because 
the program was a steal at twice the price 
(best deal in MacUser is around US$ 
600.00) the club will use the difference to 
help with newsletter payments. We want 


The Big Scan: Canvas to 
the Rescue 

by Fred Showker 

Those of you who use a scanner 
should seriously take a look at Canvas as 
an all-purpose drawing/painting program. 

One trick I use frequently is Thun- 
derscan’s ability to scan at a predeter- . 
mined scale. (This will work with most 
any scanner.) This, plus the flexibility of 
Canvas is a real time saver in my shop. 

Let’s say you have a half dozen or so 
scans to make. Copy those images onto a 
single sheet of paper. When you scan, set 
your percentage at 300 or so percent I 
sometimes go as high as 400%. I still rely 
on Thunderscan because I can set the 
scanner and move on to other, more pro¬ 
ductive chores. The finished scan, is then 
saved as a PICT. 

Opening the PICT with Canvas pres¬ 
ents you with a six to eight page blow-up 
of your original. From here you can copy/ 
paste those images into single PICT, 

Paint or TIFF files for further use. Or, 
you can draw from this composite docu¬ 
ment with a PICT supporting DA to grab 
the image you’re looking for. Canvas has 
a handy selection lasso and marquee box 
that will “shrink” to the image, allowing 
you to extract portions of the PICT for 
other destinations. 

These large images, even though bit 
mapped, will place and reduce nicely into 
DTP programs. They also make very 


to thank Burton personally and Letraset 
in general for their consideration and 
promise them a review shortly from the 
purchasers who agreed to same as a con¬ 
dition of sale. Thank you so much.^j 


good images for future tracing in Free- 
Hand or Illustrator. As a “ganged” origi¬ 
nal, the Illustrator user can trace several 
without changing templates, or trace 
them right there in Canvas. If it’s a Paint 
document you need. Canvas allows fine- 
tuning of the image for page fit, printer 
resolution, etc, through its Object-Specs 
dialog box.. 

This Object-Specs dialog is one of 
the most useful and powerful features of 
Canvas. Unlike Draw, SuperPaint and the 
others. Canvas offers many, many fea¬ 
tures of interest to anyone who needs to 
produce more than the casual drawing. 
This is a powerful (color) painting pro¬ 
gram married to a full featured, object 
oriented drawing program. Features 
abound, like unlimited layers, object li¬ 
braries, continuous bezier curves, 72 to 
2450 DPI resolution, editable arrow¬ 
heads, tear-away rulers, area/perimeter 
calculation, auto-dimensioning, and a 
hearty helping of CAD support. For our 
shop, Canvas even shines above many of 
the intermediate CAD programs. 

If you own a scanner, but don’t own 
Canvas - you should. If you already use 
Canvas, get the manual and investigate 
the subtle powers of this wonderful pro¬ 
gram.^ 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 

(Fred Showker is Associate Editor for the 
Mug News Service. “60 Second Windows”™ 
are from the graphics studios of Showker 
Graphic Arts & Design... and brought to you 
the Mug News Service!) 
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Overview 

If you want to find out how to get peak 
performance from your Apple computer 
systems, get together with the people who 
have the answers: Apple User Groups. 
User groups are organizations of people 
who want to enhance Their computer en¬ 
joyment and proficiency by sharing infor¬ 
mation, support, and insights. Wherever 
you are and whatever your interests, 
there’s probably an Apple User Group 
nearby. If you’re already active in a user- 
group, or want to start one, Apple can of¬ 
fer support through the User Group Con¬ 
nection, an organization dedicated exclu¬ 
sively to the Apple User Group Commu¬ 
nity. 

Features 

• Wide variety of general-interest 
and specialized groups. 

• Apple Supports 

• Access to training and technical 
support 

• Access to up-to-date product in¬ 
formation 

Benefits 

• Meets the needs of nearly every- 
one-from novice to advanced us- 
ers-including users in communi¬ 
ties, universities, K-12 schools, 
government agencies, and corpo¬ 
rations. 

• Provides you with a wealth of experi¬ 
ence in one convenient source. 

• Makes it likely that there’s a user group 
near you. 

• Gives user groups the resources they 
need to help their members. 

• Provides a conduit between you and the 
experts at Apple. 

• Helps you maximize the use of your 
Apple Computer. 

• Keeps you informed about the newest 
and most popular hardware and software 
products. 

Shared Knowledge 

The main benefit of Apple User Groups 
is that they provide an open forum for 
questions, answers, and ideas. Most user 
groups accomplish this by holding regu¬ 
lar meetings and publishing newsletters. 

In addition to getting help with specific 
problems, you’ll enjoy user group meet¬ 


ings for the sheer enthusiasm and mental 
stimulation members offer, and you’ll 
learn how to use your Apple II or Macin¬ 
tosh computer to its fullest 
User Groups typically support special- 
interest groups, conduct seminars, pro¬ 
vide public-domain software libraries, 
and maintain on-line bulletin board sys¬ 
tems to answer members’ questions and 
keep them apprised of the latest Apple- 
oriented news. Many user groups have 
formed within corporations, government 
agencies, and universities. These groups 
usually cater to the specific work-related 
needs and interests of members, user 
groups have a long-standing and well-de¬ 
served reputation as friendly havens for 


computer users of all skill levels. If you 
are a novice, and have questions about 
your new system, you can be sure that 
someone else has been through the same 
thing-and probably has the answer you 
need. 

Software 

User groups are an excellent source of in¬ 
formation about software. Publishers of¬ 
ten demonstrate new products at user 
group meetings. More experienced users 
can give you advice about the best pack¬ 
ages for your specific needs. And user 
groups generally maintain collections of 
demonstration software and public-do- 
main (noncopyrighted) software. 

Support from Apple 

By registering with the Apple User 
Group Connection, your group will be¬ 
come eligible for the following valuable 
support services. 


Applelink. User groups have their own 
bulletin board on Applelink, Apple’s 
electronic mail and information systems. 
Applelink has specific folders in which 
you can discuss questions about hard¬ 
ware, software, and peripherals with 
Apple, developers, and other user groups. 
Information about new Apple and third- 
party products is routinely uploaded to 
Applelink. You’ll also find conference 
announcements, classified ads, and much 
more. 

Regular communications . Your user 
group will receive regular mailings from 
the User Group Connection, including 
such items as data sheets for new prod¬ 
ucts, technical notes, and devel¬ 
opment hints. The bimonthly 
Quick Connect newsletters and a 
quarterly videotape will keep you 
in touch with news from Apple 
and from other user groups. 

System software updates . Users 
groups can become licensed dis¬ 
tribution agents for Apple system 
software, so your group’s mem¬ 
ber will be able to get the latest 
Macintosh or Apple Ilgs system 
software easily. 


Special purchase programs . 
your user group will be eligible for dis¬ 
counts on select Apple products to en¬ 
hance your groups service’s such as pro¬ 
ducing a newsletter or maintaining an 
electronic bulletin board systems. 

Forums. Apple sponsors events that bring 
together user group leaders and members 
to discuss issues of importance to the user 
group community. 

Speaker assistance. Registered Apple 
User Groups receive notices about Apple 
and third-party representatives who are 
available to speak about new products or 
other issues. You can also post requests 
for speakers on Applelink.^ 
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The Font Story: As Easy As A-B-C 



All About Fonts - Part 1 

by C. V. Rao 

For most people, having a choice a 
fonts is a major reason for using a Macin¬ 
tosh. Afterall, the Macintosh was the first 
personal computer to have this capability. 
It sure caught my attention. I was attend¬ 
ing night school at The University of 
Houston when the Mac was introduced 
and I could just picture how great my 
schoolwork could look. Word processing 
with a daisywheel printer was no longer 
good enough — I soon had my own Mac. 

In this series I wish to share my expe¬ 
rience and insights with fonts on the 
Macintosh. We will first look at the evo¬ 
lution of the font system and then get into 
solutions. My career has taken me all the 
way from having a Mac as a hobby to set¬ 
ting up Mac equipment for Linotronic 
Service Bureaus. There were many chal¬ 
lenges and I sure saved some tricks up 
my sleeve along the way. 

The History of Fonts 

Today we can choose from thousands 
of fonts made specifically for the Mac. 
Eight years ago, when the Macintosh de¬ 
velopment team was assembled, having a 
choice of fonts on a personal computer 
was a significant idea in itself. One did 
not envision Desktop Publishing, Post¬ 
Script, Downloadable Fonts, Outline 
Fonts, NFNT Fonts and on and on. The 
goal was to keep things very user- 
friendly, easy to use — keep it simple. 
Having a menu full of font choices was a 
dream come true. 

So, the first Mac (the 128K) came 
with less than a dozen fonts — including 
the seldom used ‘San Francisco’. Having 
only 128K of memory and 400K of disk 
storage meant having to choose your fa¬ 
vorites from those few. To make that pos¬ 
sible, ‘Font Mover’ was included. It al¬ 
lowed the installation and removal of 
fonts and specific sizes of fonts to and 
from the System file. Since there were no 


hard disks, it was simply a matter of con¬ 
figuring several floppies differently to 
have different font choices. For example, 
your writing disk may have Mac Write, 
System Folder and your favorite word 
processing fonts. Your drawing disk may 
have MacDraw, System Folder and the 
neat looking fonts you loved to show off 
with — keep it simple. 

Another reason for this simplicity was 
the only choice in printers — the 
ImageWriter. It was not called 
ImageWriter I — that name came later 
when ImageWriter II was introduced. 

(For the scope of this article, they are 
identical.) 

The Imagewriter operates in a very 
simple manner. For every black dot in 
your document (text or graphics), it prints 
a corresponding dot on paper. The resolu¬ 
tion of die Mac screen and the 
Imagewriter are identical - 72 dots per 
inch (dpi). Of course, the ImageWriter 
could do better than that — it could do 
144 dpi. Things are no longer simple. 

Complexity Begins 

144 dpi is twice the 72 dpi standard 
resolution. The Mac screen is, however, 
fixed at 72 dpi. We are now dealing with 
multiple resolutions. We need two sets of 
fonts — one for the Mac screen and one 
for the “best” quality setting (144 dpi) on 
the ImageWriter. The solution adopted is 
to use characters twice the required size, 
shrink them 50 percent and print them at 
144 dpi. When “twice the size” doesn’t 
exist, there is a lot of guesswork. The 
Mac mathematically guesses the proper 
location and quantity of the printed dots. 

Font Size and Resolution 

Throughout this article, only one type 
of font has been discussed — Bitmap. 
Also known as Screen Fonts, these type 
of fonts are designed to work for specific 
sizes at a specific resolution. To give you 
an example, let us assume that 10-point 
New York is the only font available on 


our Mac and look at all the options we 
have with it. 

Using alO-point New York screen 
font, we can accurately display, on 
screen, 10-point New York text On most 
applications, if a chosen font is available 
in any of the sizes listed in size menu, 
that particular size will be outlined (see 
figure, top of next page). The other 
choices in the size menu will not be out¬ 
lined. If we change our 10-point New 
York text to 14-point New York, the Mac 
will first look for 14-point New York in 
the current System file. When it does not 
find that, an approximate screen ‘bitmap’ 
is calculated (mathematically guessed) 
and shown on the screen. This 14-point 
New York will be plagued with jaggies. 
To prevent these jaggies, we need to in¬ 
stall 14-point New York in the current 
System file (see figure, bottom of the 
next page). 

When it comes to printing on the 
ImageWriter, the very same calculations 
take place. If we print 10-point New 
York at the “faster” (72 dpi) setting eve¬ 
rything works fine. If we print it at the 
“best” (144 dpi) setting, the Mac will 
look for a 20-point New York to shrink to 
50 percent and print at 144 dpi. Since we 
do not have a 20-point New York in¬ 
stalled, it simply prints that part of the 
text at 72 dpi. If we change our text to 14 
point and print it, we will get the same 
jaggies we saw on the screen. The same 
mathematical guessing takes place and 
the text is printed at the calculated 14 
point at 72 dpi. 

We can, however, print 5-point New 
York at 144 dpi. When we change our 
text to 5-point New York, our screen im¬ 
age is calculated, since we do not have a 
5-point New York available. But, when 
we print it at 144 dpi, the Mac will look 
for 10-point New York (twice 5 point), 
which is available, shrink it by 50 percent 
and print at 144 dpi. 

Mathematical Guessing 

In the realm of bitmap fonts, this prin- 
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ciple of mathematical guessing applies 
whenever we use a font or style (yes, 
style) that does not exist in the current 
system. The Mac simply adds an extra 
dot adjacent to all the existing dots in the 
plain version to get the bold version. 
Similarly, the italic, outline, shadow or 
any combination of styles are all created 
as needed when the right font in the re¬ 
quired size and style are not available. 

When the Mac calculates what the 
font should look like (rather then use one 
as is), the text ends up looking pretty bad 
— on screen and on print 
This problem is magnified when the ap¬ 
plication moves from word processing to 
graphics, typesetting and desktop pub¬ 
lishing. In the graphics-oriented applica¬ 
tions, logos are designed with text, large 
headlines are made, text is rotated, dis¬ 
torted, filled with colors, patterns limited 
only by the ideas of the designer. 

Limits of Bitmaps 

Bitmaps, by their very nature, do not 
lend themselves to all the fancy manipu¬ 
lations need for boundless creativity. Any 
rotation, slanting, pattern fills, gradient 
fills, outlines, shadows and many other 
transformations end up looking very dis¬ 
torted. 

An additional problem is resolution. 
Bitmaps, again, by their very nature, have 
fixed resolution. The standard resolution 
of 72 dpi is acceptable for viewing on 
computer screen. Since the computer 
screen is the source of the light we see. 


the images look very sharp and clear. 
Printed images are a whole different 
story. Images printed on paper are seen 
by the reflection of ambient light. To 
make text and images look good under 
varying conditions of ambient lighting, 
we need high resolution — over 1000 
dpi. A 72 dpi bitmap just won’t do. 

As resolution increases, so do mem¬ 
ory requirements and computer process¬ 
ing time. In other words using high-reso¬ 
lution bitmaps is just not practical. A 
single font would require several mega¬ 
bytes of storage. Retrieving the font from 
disk, displaying it on screen, sending the 
image to a printer would all be monu¬ 
mental tasks (in personal computer terms) 
that would require very powerful (and 
expensive) computer systems. 

Even if one overcomes these hurdles, 
the fixed resolution and image manipula¬ 
tion problems still remain. For example, 
for a standard laserprinter, we would 
need a set of bitmaps made for 300 dpi. 
For the Linotronic we would need three 
sets, 635,1270 and 2540 dpi. The Vari- 
typer printers would require 600 and 
2400 dpi. 

The answer to all this is Outline 
Fonts. This is an entirely different breed 
of fonts. They are also known as Down¬ 
loadable Fonts, Printer Fonts, Scalable 
Fonts and others. 

In the Next Issue 

The next segment will start with Out¬ 
line Fonts. There are many more topics to 


cover. In addition to Outline fonts, future 
segments will include PostScript Fonts, 
Font/D A Mover, Suitcase II, Font ID 
conflicts, NFNT fonts, Adobe Type Man¬ 
ager, Non-PostScript printers and Apple’s 
upcoming font technology — Royal. 

These segments are not yet written. I 
would appreciate all comments and feed¬ 
back ,which will allow me to direct my 
series to your needs. Until next time... 


C. V. Rao recently joined OHM Corpora¬ 
tion as a Marketing Engineer. OHM is an 
international environmental services 
company. Previously, he worked with 
numerous companies and individuals in 
the Houston graphic arts and design 
circles as an Electronic Publishing Con¬ 
sultant 

viduals in the Houston graphic arts and 
design circles as an Electronic Publishing 
Consultant. 

Reprinted from the Apple Barrel, March 
1990 - a publication of the Houston Area 
Apple Users Group 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
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HEADS IN THE SAND 

Lies, D**n Lies, and Magazine Reviews 



Copyright 1990 by Tom Pittman 

I notice an increasing number of software 
vendors offering a money-back guarantee 
on their products. It’s a good thing, too, 
since there is virtually no other way to 
tell if a program is likely to meet your 
needs. Would you buy a car without a 
test drive? 

There are a number of consumer products 
in America that you do not have the op¬ 
portunity to test before you make the fi¬ 
nal purchase decision, many of them in 
the same price range as popular Macin¬ 
tosh software packages. A television set 
is an example. Of course there is not 
much a TV set can do wrong — perhaps 
give poor reception in fringe areas, or 
react badly to AC line current noise — 
but if you care about performance, you 
can go to the library and check out Con¬ 
sumers Report for a review of TV sets. 
This magazine is run by a non-profit test¬ 
ing laboratory, and they evaluate con¬ 
sumer products quite honestly. They re¬ 
ligiously refuse to accept advertising of 
any kind (except of course for their own 
books and services). If a TV set handles 
weak signals poorly, or reacts badly to 
noise. Consumers Reports will say so. 
There is no wishy-washy disclaimer like, 
“of course only you can tell which TV set 
is right for you, so you should try them 
out at your local TV dealer.” If that were 
all there is to it, who needs reviews? 

While slightly less expensive than house¬ 
hold appliances and typical computer 
software, parlor games are also compa¬ 
rable. There is no Consumer Reports to 
tell you about the ins and outs of board 
games (Is it fun? Does it require too 
much skill for the children, or is it to triv¬ 
ial for adults? How much does the game 
progress depend on chance? etc.), you are 
not usually left to blind luck. Most popu¬ 
lar board games are sold by word of 
mouth — that is, you buy the game be¬ 
cause it was fun when you played it at 
John and Mary’s last week. If you lack 


the opportunity to go over to John and 
Mary’s, you can still try out the game by 
borrowing it from John for ah evening. It 
is legal to do that with software, also, but 
the software publishers don’t want you to 
know that What is not legal is to “loan” 
a copy of program X to Joe and keep a 
backup copy that you continue to use 
while Joe uses the original. Keeping the 
backup copy is not the problem, it’s using 
it. 

Some software costs as much as minor 
office equipment such as typewriters. 
There is no Consumer Reports for office 
equipment, but you don’t have to buy a 
typewriter to find out if it is usable in 
your office, since most office equipment 
can be rented. Software can be rented 
also (this year: the Congressional repre¬ 
sentative from a state with virtually no 
software industry is trying to make soft¬ 
ware rental illegal — I think she is out of 
touch with her constituents). The rental 
price of software is rather steep, com¬ 
pared to purchase, so I wonder if it is 
worth the trouble. 

There is no Consumer Reports for com¬ 
puter software, either, but we have 
MacUser and MacWorld, right? Right, 
and if you believe they give you a fair 
evaluation of software, I can also get you 
a great deal on a slightly-used bridge... 

It’s not that the reviewers don’t try hard 
to be honest and fair. It’s not that the 
publishers put undue pressure on them to 
not rile the advertisers. Well, I don’t re¬ 
ally know what it is, but you only have to 
skim a couple issues of the popular maga¬ 
zines to see that 90% of the reviews are 
in the upper 25% of the ratings. I read 
them religiously, and almost every re¬ 
view carefully lists an equal number of 
good points and bad points. When they 
compare several products in one article, 
each product is scored as the best choice 
for some environment. What is wrong 
here? 


It may well be that there is no one single 
“best” product in a category — never 
mind the MacWorld “World Class” popu¬ 
larity contest each year, which measures 
mostly name brand recognition, not qual¬ 
ity. But the magazine reviews waffle 
their conclusions so badly that there is no 
information to be derived at all in most 
cases. 

I have the good fortune to have my own 
software out there, so I can do an objec¬ 
tive evaluation of what the magazines 
say. I also have bought a few products 
and compared them to what the reviews 
say. I have a lot of software sitting un¬ 
used in my closet. It appears that the 
writers do not like to write negative re¬ 
views. As both programmer and user, 
that gives me mixed emotions. I have it 
on hearsay that one program I am famil¬ 
iar with has been reviewed twice for 
MacUser, but the author declined to sub¬ 
mit the review both times. Perhaps he 
thought it too negative. Hey, if the pro¬ 
gram is a dog, the readers want to know 
that. 

On the good praises of the magazine crit¬ 
ics, I bought WriteNow. What a waste of 
money! I got rid of it. If you can believe 
the articles, everybody was using Word. 

I convinced my (then) employer to buy it. 
Sure glad it was his money, not mine. 
Then there was WordPerfect. By the 
time FullWrite came along, I was unwill¬ 
ing to spend any more money, but I 
cracked when Claris offered an upgrade 
to Mac Write. At least they refunded my 
money when I sent it back. Then I read 
the reviews. What a wonderful program 
WriteNow is! How fantastic MacWritell 
has become! What mush! 

Maybe I should say something about 
what I expect in a word processor. After 
all, I am using one to do a full-length 
textbook for a major national publisher. 
Then it will be easier to see where the re¬ 
views went wrong. Because I am supply¬ 
ing camera-ready copy to the publisher, it 
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is imperative that I have full control over 
the appearance of the manuscript. At this 
time there is no word processor that gives 
me. what I want. I got close with plain 
old Mac Write, but it does not let you set 
arbitrary leading (line spacing), and you 
cannot wrap text around pictures. I 
solved both problems with a little bit of 
ingenuity. The first 80% of the text has 
been written in MacWrite, and the page 
layout so far is pretty close to what I in¬ 
tended. Then I got instructions from the 
publisher that specified a different lead¬ 
ing than I was using. I thought I’d whip 
out a demo chapter in the new line spac¬ 
ing, using one of the newer word proces¬ 
sors. 

I pulled WriteNow 2.0 out of the closet 
and tried it. It trashed the text in convert¬ 
ing it, so that it took me two days to re¬ 
pair the damage. It seems that 
WriteNow’s RTF conversion process 
cannot cope with the special symbols of 
my mathematical formulae — it just 
throws them (along with an arbitrary 
amount of neighboring text) away! Part 
of the time in correcting the files came 
from the fact that WriteNow does not 
have Wysiwyg rulers like MacWrite. The 
only way to make a minor adjustment to 
the margins and expect to catch every 
place that should be affected is to 
♦memorize* the change you made, then 
click on every single paragraph (and in 
some cases, every line!) and look at the 
ruler window, manually fixing it as nec¬ 
essary, or pasting in the saved ruler from 
the previous paragraph. With MacWrite, 
it is a quick process to scroll through the 
document, stopping only at the actual 
ruler changes (they show up right in the 
text where they take effect). Paste in the 
master ruler *next to* the one to be 
changed, for comparison, then cut it back 
out when the changes have been made. I 
gave up memorising screen displays 
when I moved to the Mac from older 
(PC) technology. I gave up on 
WriteNow. Not a moment too soon, it 
turns out, since WriteNow has a bug in its 
line spacing code, and it does not get it 
uniform. It has another bug in the mul¬ 
tiple-column mode that makes it non- 
wysiwyg, but at least that bug is docu¬ 
mented (so I noticed, after spending two 


hours trying to get the columns to line 
up). I thought making test prints to see 
what the page looked like was a thing of 
the past — and it is, now that I put 
WriteNow back in the closet. To be fair, 
I still use WriteNow when I need mul¬ 
tiple columns and I don’t much care how 
it looks. It is not the word processor of 
choice, though. 

Then I got the upgrade notice for 
MacWritell. The upgrade price was rea¬ 
sonable, unlike its current retail price. I 
sent away for it What a surprise! It’s 
not MacWrite at all, but a WriteNow 
clone — without all the bugs. Well, I al¬ 
ready had WriteNow, and its major fail¬ 
ings had been adopted by the new 
pseudo-Mac Write (which had no other 
redeeming virtues), so I sent it back. I’m 
sure it would have been less hassle to use 
than WriteNow had I chosen to keep it, 
but since I could not figure out how to 
make it do multiple columns (my only 
reason for keeping WriteNow), why 
waste the money? They asked for an ex¬ 
planation of its problems, and I sent them 
a nice long letter — in old MacWrite, 
since the new one was not up to the task. 
They refunded my money. 

I still didn’t have a way to do 10-point 
type on 11-point leading, so I dragged 
WordPerfect out of the closet. WordPer¬ 
fect is not a Macintosh program. It seems 
to be able to do the job (I think, based on 
the manual), but no program should be 
this hard to use. There is no way I could 
use it for manuscript development As 
soon as I figure out how to do the things I 


want. I’m going to try to develop some 
macros to do the dirty work. And con¬ 
tinue to use old MacWrite for anything I 
care about including writing the rest of 
my book. I have not tried FullWrite nor 
Nisus, but I have little hope that they are 
any better. FullWrite is rumored to be 
big and slow. Nisus is claimed to be a 
word processor extension of Paragon’s 
Qued/M. I am forced (by the lack of any¬ 
thing else that runs at all) to use Qued/M 
for program development; if Nisus is 
twice as good as Qued/M, it might be half 
as good as MacWrite. I’m certainly not 
about to spend any more time and money 
on such a poor prospect. Maybe I’ll write 
my own word processor. 

So what happened to the reviewers? 
Maybe their objectives are different than 
mine. Maybe they grew up in MS-DOS 
and never really converted to the Mac. I 
don’t know. Another example might 
shed some light. 

For the last two or three years I wanted a 
fax modem. $700 is out of the question, 
but prices have been sliding. Last year 
the Abaton fax modem came down below 
$400 (street price, which is what counts). 

I asked the rep in the Abaton booth at 
Mac World Expo if it would run in my 
not-quite-Plus; she assured me that she 
uses it in a 512Ke Mac. I wish I had 
taken her name, because I bought the 
modem, only to find it bombs in the rec¬ 
ommended operating system for 512Ke 
Macs. I called the plant to get the hard¬ 
ware documentation so I could write my 
own software (the manual says nothing at 
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all about fax capability!) and was refused. 
They also were unable to do anything 
about bugs in their software. I was able 
to get it to work by booting up a later sys¬ 
tem (which itself does not run properly in 
Macs of that vintage), and found the us¬ 
age of the Abaton software arcane, 
clumsy, and un-Mac-like. I intensely dis¬ 
like having to reboot from floppies (I’m 
not about to mess up my hard disk with 
the wrong system software) every time I 
want to send a fax. 

Needless to say, when my major client 
asked me to recommend a fax modem, 
Abaton was not in the running. Prom¬ 
etheus was advertised to come with 
BackFax, a program the critics all raved 
about. What could I say? He bought 
You know, I think the BackFax software 
is every bit as clunky, hard to use, and 
un-Mac-like as the Abaton software. 

And the Prometheus modem also came 
with no hardware documentation. One of 
these days I’m going to sit down with 
these two modems and a logic analyser, 
and write my own hardware manual. 
Yeah, that’s it, real soon now. 

Looking back at the fax modem reviews, 
it’s easy to see where the critics went 
wrong. Their major complaint at the 
Abaton modem is its speed. Four pages a 
day across country could cost $500/year 
more at 4800 baud than at 9600 baud. I 
doubt many users like myself have that 
kind of volume; if they did, they’d al¬ 
ready have a regular fax machine, and 
would not be considering a modem. I 
have to do a few pages a month to a town 
100 miles away, and over the course of a 
year the cost of a $300 modem pays for 
itself in time and gas to the nearest public 
fax utility. The phone costs are negli¬ 
gible, but the time and effort to overcome 
the software that came with both of these 
products is not. 

Maybe the writers and critics have blind¬ 
ers on. They spend so much time on their 
large-screen MacIIfx or ci that they have 
lost contact with the real world. Do you 
read “Bobker’s Dozen” — that quick re¬ 
view of inexpensive and shareware pro¬ 
grams in MacUser? There are other list¬ 
ings of handy little utilities, also. Often 


they mention screen blankers — Pyro! 
and AfterDark have been getting a lot of 
press lately — but not one of these com¬ 
pendia even mentions the most popular 
screen blanker of all! Of course I’m just 
guessing at the number of users, since 
many people use shareware without ever 
paying for it, but from the number of 
people who say they like it better than 
Pyro, I have to wonder. Why is it never 
mentioned? It’s easy: AutoBlack only 
works on the computer for the rest of us, 
not the big-screen color machines fre¬ 
quented by the magazine writers. As re¬ 
cently as a year ago, classic Macs and 
SEs were outselling MacIIs four to one. 

So where do you go for honest evalu- 


DTP Tips 

by Fred Showker 

One of the biggest pit-falls of DTP 
(Desktop Publishing, if you’re new to the 
Macintosh) is the overwhelming tempta¬ 
tion to “show off.” 

Sure, it can happen to anyone. Where 
ever I go, I am concience of DTP. In 
some publications it’s obvious, and in 
some it is not. The real trick is creating 
visual materials that don’t shout “Hey -1 
was produced on a Mac!” 

At some point in the design of a 
piece, I always ask myself if the piece 
LOOKS like it was produced on a Mac. If 
it does, it’s back to the monitor for refine¬ 
ment Here are two important clues: 

1. Has the designer used too many 
typefaces? This is always a dead give¬ 
away. Avoid the temptation to use every 
font you can lay your hands on. 

2. Do you see unnecessary design 
gimmicks? Yes, there is a strong urge to 
use just one more rule, or box. And, re¬ 
member the dreaded drop-shadow box is 


ations? The user groups are a good place 
to start. The BMUG telephone book (you 
can hardly call their tome a newsletter) is 
the only place I have consistently seen 
honest reviews that tell it like it is — but 
then I can’t read *every* user group 
newsletter. Beyond that, I guess your 
best bet is to buy all the packages in an 
application area with a money-back guar¬ 
antee, try them all, then send back the 
ones that don’t measure up. Oh, and 
write up your experience and send it to 
Mug News Service, so that the rest of us 
can benefit without antagonizing the ven¬ 
dors with all that returned software.^ 

Reprinted with permission 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 


the trademark of computer DTP. It’s 
probably the first graphic thing people 
learn how to do when they first get their 
computer. 

If you want your projects to look bet¬ 
ter, just post your freshly printed pages 
on the wall and step back. Then analyse 
each design device and ask: “Is that de¬ 
vice essential to the page? - Can I elimi¬ 
nate it without taking away from the mes¬ 
sage?” The message is what DTP and 
graphic communications is all about. Not 
dazzling the reader with your DTP capa¬ 
bilities. 

If you’re honest with yourself, and 
your reader, you’ll do the right thing. 
Your pages will begin to look better, and 
your readers will subconciesly thank you 
for it.&> 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
(Fred Showker is Associate Editor for the 
Mug News Service. “60 Second Win¬ 
dows”™ are from the graphics studios of 
Showker Graphic Arts & Design... and 
brought to you the Mug News Service!) 
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Eleven Mistakes That New Computer 
Users Make 


by Lois Silverman, UAUG 

1. Buying the wrong computer and 
hardware. Don’t buy the most powerful 
computer if a smaller model will do. As 
in cars, there are different models with 
different capabilities. Determine what 
you want a computer to do for you. If you 
are a novice and don’t want to take the 
time to learn, a smaller, more “user- 
friendly” model might be for you. If you 
wish to do office work and wish to invest 
time in learning, a more powerful com¬ 
puter may be for you. Remember that 
most computers can be expanded to in¬ 
clude more powerful features. 

2. Thinking one computer will last 
you forever. Be aware that you may 
eventually have to trade-up to another 
more powerful computer as you become 
more skilled. You would not buy a 
twelve-speed racing bike to a three-year- 
old nor would you expect the three-year- 
old to continue using a tricycle as he 
grows older. As one’s needs grow, a 
computer will be outgrown and need to 
be traded-in for a new, more powerful 
model. 

3. Buying and attempting to learn too 
many programs at once. Don’t get overly 
ambitious since you may become frus¬ 
trated with the overload. Master a couple 
of simple applications at first. This will 
teach you a lot about getting around your 
computer. 

4. Buying new programs rather than 
using the full potential of those you al¬ 
ready have, if you simply operate an ap¬ 
plication according to what you see in the 
manual, you are probably missing a lot of 
capability. Almost every program has 
hidden features and ways to utilize exist¬ 
ing features in imaginative ways. Milk 
that old program dry before you move on 
to the promises of new programs. 

5. Not analyzing what tasks you will 
do on your computer before buying soft¬ 
ware. If you don’t, you may buy an over¬ 


priced program loaded with features 
you’ll never use in order to do some 
simple task. 

6. Not reading the manual. Many 
problems may be solved, and time and 
energy saved, if you read the manuals. 

7. Not practicing. Most frustrated 
computer owners don’t practice and play 
enough. Don’t only operate your com¬ 
puter when you have an important task at 
hand. Practice play a few minutes every 
day. 

8. Not backing up your programs and 
files. If you copy your applications so 
you have at least two copies available of 
a program, you can do anything you want 
to your copy of that disk. If you do the 
worst, what damage have you done? Ab¬ 
solutely none since you can then simply 
reinsert another copy of the program or 
file and continue. 

9. Not relaxing and enjoying. Be¬ 
come comfortable and relaxed with your 
machine. There is little you can do to the 
hardware, and if you back up your soft¬ 
ware, you can do no damage. So sit back 
and relax and enjoy. 

10. Going it alone and not joining a 
users’ group. There is so much to learn 
that it is hard for one person to teach her¬ 
self. Don’t be stubborn, ask for help. 

Even the most skilled computer hacker 
was once a novice. The users’ group is a 
valuable resource for support and encour¬ 
agement 

11. Not sa r ing routinely and periodi¬ 
cally. Murphy’s Law holds true. What 
can go wrong does go wrong. If the 
power goes out, you turn off the com¬ 
puter, or accidentally erase a file, that 
data you so painstakingly typed into the 
computer is lost unless you saved the file 
to disk. And if it’s important enough, 
save the work on two different disks. So 
SAVE, SAVE, SAVE.i£> 

Reprinted from Upstate Apple Users 
Group News, May 1990 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 



Lessons we learn... 


by Fred Showker 

Things aren’t always the way we 
perceive them to be. 

This past April was highlighted with 
the 1990 National Apple Users Group 
Conference (NAUGC’90) in Chicago. 
And those two and a half days was filled 
with about a weeks worth of activities. I 
had the pleasure of chatting with many 
user group leaders from all over the coun¬ 
try - and to gain some healthy ideas and 
lessons. 

One of the best lessons I learned is 
not to assume everyone is doing the same 
thing. I made the mistake of assuming 
that everyone had a laser printer. I was 
properly corrected with the fact that laser 
printers are really still in the minority. 
The same holds true for modems. There 
aren’t nearly as many modems out there 
as you might suspect. 

The same holds true with graphics. I 
had come to assume everyone was using 
a page layout program like ReadySetGo, 
or PageMaker. Wrong once again. The 
fact is, many folks I encountered actually 
use Word or the likes for ALL their proj¬ 
ects. A number of user group newsletter 
editors also reminded me that not all soft¬ 
ware will import EPS graphics. I came 
home feeling badly that many who get 
our MNS disk - and the clip art I create - 
are unable to use the graphics. 

I’m now trying to figure out how to 
solve this dilemma If you have this prob¬ 
lem, please make a suggestion. I want 
everyone to be able to take advantage of 
the MNS materials.^ 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 

(Fred Showker is Associate Editor 
for the Mug News Service. “60 Second 
Windows”™ are from the graphics stu¬ 
dios of Showker Graphic Arts & De¬ 
sign... and brought to you the Mug News 
Service!) 
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Murphy’S! mmm computing 


The one who does the least work always 
gets the most credit 

The less a computer peripheral costs, the 
more it costs to fix. 

Whatever happens, behave like you 
meant it to happen. 

Confidence is the feeling you get just be¬ 
fore you fully understand the problem. 

When you get to the point where you re¬ 
ally understand your computer system, 
it’s probably obsolete. 

As soon as you find that your microcom¬ 
puter is easy to use, add some peripherals 
you don’t understand how to operate. 

No matter what goes wrong with your 
carefully planned database system, 
there’s always someone who says they 
knew it would. 

It’s only when you need to knock on 
wood that you realize that the world is 
entirely made up of aluminum and plas¬ 
tic. 

You always find the information you 
need on the page of the manual you look 
at last 

The first place to look for information is 
in the section of the manual you least ex¬ 
pect to find it 

The time it takes to fix the error in your 
spreadsheet is inversely proportional to 
the time it took to do the damage in the 
first place. 

When the going gets tough, upgrade. 

For every action there is an equal and op¬ 
posite malfunction. 

In technology, anything is possible if you 
don’t know it isn’t available yet. 

To err is human... but really fouling 
things up takes a computer. 


He who laughs last probably made a 
back-up. 

If at first you don’t succeed, blame your 
computer. 

That which cannot be serviced will re¬ 
quire the most service. 

If you take a computer apart and put it 
together again enough times, you will end 
up with two computers, neither of which 
work. 

The easiest computers to use are those 
you DON’T have. 

If you consult enough computer experts it 
is possible to confirm any opinion. 

If you can distinguish between good ad¬ 
vice and bad advice, you probably don’t 
need and advice at all. 

A computer system that doesn’t work is 
invariably found to have evolved from a 
simple system that worked well. 

No job is so simple that it can’t get 
screwed up. 

Ther person who says that something 
can’t be done should never interrupt the 
person who is doing it 

The number one cause of computer prob¬ 
lems is computer solutions. 

A committee is a group of people doing 
the work of one person. 

When you’re asked if you need help to 
understand a computer program, say 
“no,” then negotiate. 

The further off new technological devel¬ 
opments are, the better they look. 

A specialist is someone who knows more 
and more about less and less, until he gets 
to the point where he knows absolutely 
everything about nothing. 


A conclusion is what you’ve come to 
when you reach the point where you can’t 
think anymore. 

You can always spot an expert in the 
crowd. It’s the person who says that the 
project will take the longest to complete 
and will cost the most. 

The component which has the shortest 
lifespan, will always be located in the 
least serviceable location. 

Any circuit design will always contain at 
least one part which is obsolete, two parts 
which are no longer obtainable, and three 
parts which are still under development. 

Whenever you don’t understand what 
you’re doing, remember to always do it 
neatly. 

Any technical problem can be solved 
given enough time and money, but you 
will never be given enough time and 
money. 

A computer program will always do what 
you tell it to do, but never what you want 
it to do. 

The secret to successful presentation is 
sincerity. Once you can fake sincerity, 
you’ve got it made. 

In any department, there will alwsy be 
one person who understands computers. 
This person usually gets transferred to 
another department. 

A project always expands to fill your sys¬ 
tem’s available memory. 

If it would be cheaper to buy a new unit, 
management always insists on repairing 
the old one. If it’s cheaper to repair the 
old one, management will insist on re¬ 
placing it with the latest model. 

If it weren’t for the last minute, nothing 
would ever get done.^a 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
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Ear... continued from page 1 


step that was needed. Intellimation will 
establish a new publishing model for edu¬ 
cator- developed software, moving it well 
beyond distribution, the primary role of 
the former service. They will combine the 
disciplines of academic publishing — 
with its close attention to content and 
value — with a thorough understanding 
of the possibilities and benefits of tech¬ 
nology.” 

Intellimation will publish the Intelli¬ 
mation Library for the Macintosh — re¬ 
sources by educators, for educators. The 
library will include a variety of software, 
from stand-alone programs to interactive 
multimedia with complete curriculum in¬ 
tegration materials. It is also, according 
to Gifford, expected to be wide-ranging, 
from a set of tutorials to accompany a ba¬ 
sic college biology textbook to an inter¬ 
active HyperCard-based American his¬ 
tory program that accesses images stored 
on videodiscs. Intellimation was founded 
in 1987 to develop multimedia materials. 
It is a subsidiary of ABC-CLIO, a 37- 
year-old educational publisher. The com¬ 
pany is the marketer and distributor of the 
Annenberg/CPB Audio and Video Col¬ 
lection — a series of college-level course 
materials that incorporate video, audio 
and print, including titles such as The 
Brain and The Mechanical Universe. 

Contact: Becky Snyder, Intellima¬ 
tion, 805-968-2291) 

MICROCOM ACQUIRES 1 STAID 

Microcom says it has acquired the 
software products and related assets of 
IstAid Development of Boston, whose 
disk recovery products for the Macintosh 
are IstAid Kit, Complete Undelete, and 
Sector Collector. The IstAid product line 
will be incorporated into the Microcom 
Software Division which includes the 
company’s other Macintosh products, the 
company said. 

Contact: Christine Washburn, Micro¬ 
com, Inc., 617-551-1956) 

NEW FOR MAC 

SmethersBames has announced that 
it has begun shipping Prototyper 3.0, a 
tool for Macintosh application designers 


and programmers. The suggested retail 
price of the system is $299 and registered 
owners of earlier versions may upgrade 
to version 3 at a cost of $79. Prototyper 
allows developers to simulate a desired 
application and once the application is 
approved, generate code for its develop¬ 
ment Prototyper generates code for 
MPW C and Pascal and Think C and Pas¬ 
cal. 

Michael Hunt manager of Machine 
Intelligence Technologies at General 
Physics Corporation commented on the 
value of the simulation capability. “It’s 
hard to overestimate the value of Proto¬ 
typer’s simulation capabilities. By letting 
me show my customers exactly what they 
will be getting. Prototyper has already 
helped me land a huge programming job 
for the U.S. Navy. And now that I can 
link to sounds, I can produce self-con¬ 
tained prototypes that customers can go 
through without my having to be there. 

To make things as authentic as possible, 
it will even let me link to simulate time 
delays for things like disk accesses.” 

One of the enhancements of version 
3 is the ability to regenerate code for a 
prototype after it is modified — without 
losing any code that may have been 
added by hand. Dan Shafer, author of 
various books on programming, was 
quoted as finding this one of the most 
significant features of the upgrade. 

“Being able to regenerate code fits the 
way programmers really work. Programs 
are always created iteratively.” 

SmethersBames’ Craig Bames told 
Newsbytes that Prototyper has been used 
extensively by universities in program¬ 
ming courses to show how code should 
be written for various applications. He 
cited North Carolina State, Carnegie Mel¬ 
lon, USC and Portland State University 
as schools using it in this manner. Jean 
Scholtz, assistant professor of Computer 
Science at Portland State University, sup¬ 
ported Barnes’ statement, saying: “Be¬ 
cause the source generated by Prototyper 
3.0 is 32-bit clean and MultiFinder aware 
it’s a great tool for teaching students pro¬ 
fessional coding techniques.” 

Contact: Craig Bames, SmethersBar- 
nes, 503,274-7179) 


LOW-COST MACS 

Apple Computer has set October 15 
for the roll-out of three new models of its 
popular Macintosh computer — includ¬ 
ing the model expected to cost less than 
$1,000, the Macintosh Classic — amid 
reports that the new machines spell the 
death of the Macintosh Plus, SE and Ilex. 
Apple will not provide details of the new 
line-up except to say that there will be 
new machines introduced. The Macintosh 
Classic is expected to be a 68000-based 
machine with a built-in monochrome 
monitor. The second computer is ex¬ 
pected to be a low-cost color system, 
called the Macintosh LC. The 68020- 
based machine is expected to have a de¬ 
tachable color monitor and will cost 
about $2,800. The San Francisco Chron¬ 
icle reports the LC will have a board 
which will enable it to run Apple II soft¬ 
ware, a move designed to convert the 
massive established base of Apple II us¬ 
ers, especially in education, over to the 
Macintosh line. 

The third model expected to be un¬ 
veiled is a high-end workstation. This 
means according to Chronicle reports the 
end of the Macintosh Plus, SE and Hex. 
Apple will discontinue those older mod¬ 
els as of October 15, the paper reports. 
The company will also slash the price of 
the Macintosh SE/30 by $1,000. Apple 
had no comment on the report 

FILE CONVERSION 

The publisher of popular file-conver¬ 
sion utility for the MS-DOS world has 
shipped a Macintosh version of its prod¬ 
uct Word For Word/Mac supports more 
than 25 different word-processing for¬ 
mats, including five Macintosh formats, 
said Lise Lambert, VP marketing for 
Mastersoft 

Mastersoft, active in the OEM rffar- 
ket, has been selling Mac translation 
modules for over a year and a half, Lam¬ 
bert said. They will shortly appear in the 
company’s MS-DOS product 

Contact: Lise Lambert, Mastersoft: 
203 264 9490)£» 








